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The Southern elections of 1857 did not break the
hold of the moderates.

Yancey turned to different machinery, quite as
useful for his purpose. This he found in the South-
ern commercial conventions, which were held an-
nually. At this point there arises a vexed ques-
tion which has, of late, aroused much discussion.
Was there then what we should call today a slave
"interest"? Was organized capital deliberately
exploiting slavery? And did Yancey play into its
hands?1 The truth seems to be that, between
1856 and 1860, both the idealist parties, the Repub-
licans and the Secessionists, made peace with,
shall we say, the Mammon of unrighteousness, or
merely organized capital? The one joined hands
with the iron interest of the North; the other, with
the slave interest of the South. The Republicans
preached the domination of the North and a
protective tariff; the Yancey men preached the
independence of the South and the reopening of
the slave trade.

These two issues Yancey, however, failed to
unite, though the commercial convention of 1859

* For those who would be persuaded that there was such a slave
interest, perhaps the best presentation is to be found in Professor
Dodd's Li/e of Jefferson Davis.